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Introduction to Xiangqi or Chinese Chess or Elephant Chess 

Xiangqi or Chinese chess arguably ranks with the works of Confucius or Lao- 
Tzu as being an important mind-stimulating product of Chinese culture. 
Although Xiangqi is perhaps not as cognitively complex as the abstract 
Oriental board game of Go, Xiangqi is highly complex and counter-intuitive to 
play at a high level, and its complexity approaches, and perhaps equals, that of 
Western or international chess. The state space complexity of Xiangqi, about 
io 4 °, is much smaller than that of Go (10 170 ) but approaches that of 
international chess (io 47 ). 

Some have attempted to compare the game of international chess to Chinese 
chess. However, the two games have little in common tactically, and 
comparing them is like comparing apples and oranges. This is due to several 
reasons. First, the cannon piece in Chinese chess, which has no analog in 
international chess, results in tactics and checkmating combinations that would 
be counter-intuitive to a player of international chess. Second, the king in 
Chinese chess is trapped in a nine-coordinate-points box, called the "palace" by 
the Chinese, or the "king's box" in this book, and the king can only move one 
step at a time, and only in a perpendicular direction, within the king's box. 
This fact, combined with the various checkmate configurations that are 
possible with the cannon and other pieces, results in checkmate combinations 
in Chinese chess that would be counter-intuitive to players of international 
chess, or completely impossible in international chess. 

Since the checkmating combinations are different in Chinese chess compared to 
those in international chess, the tactics for preparing a checkmate and achieving 
a checkmate in Chinese chess are also different. In general, Chinese chess has a 
very different system of tactical concepts compared to international chess, and 
perhaps should be considered to be not a "branch" of international chess, but 
instead as a separate game with its own unique game-playing logic system. 

This Chinese chess book is designed to be easier to understand for those who 
do not speak Chinese. The book uses pictographic chess pieces in the diagrams, 
that are similar pictographically to diagrams of chess pieces that appear in 
books and articles about international chess. This should make it easier to 
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Rules of Xiangqi and Notation Systems 

The game of Xiangqi or Chinese chess is played on a board consisting of 90 
coordinate points, each point being at the corner of a square, as is shown here: 



ABCDEFGH I 


Xiangqi pieces only move on coordinate points. The board has 9 coordinate 
points horizontally, which can be labeled using the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
H and I, which would be similar to the notation style of international chess 
books and articles. The board also has 10 coordinate points vertically, which 
can be labeled with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. In some notation 
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systems, the number of the first row or rank is o, and not i, so that the rank 
numbers would range from o to 9, instead of from 1 to 10. 

In the middle of the board, at the top and bottom of the diagram, there are two 
gray-shaded areas, each containing a total of 9 coordinate points. These are the 
"king's boxes" or the "palaces" as they are known to the Chinese. Each player's 
king is trapped within that king's king's box, and each player's king can only 
move within that king's king's box. There is also another kind of piece, called 
an "advisor" or "sentry," that also can only move within the king's box. 

The initial Xiangqi or Chinese chess game setup is shown here: 



ABCDEFGHI 


Starting from position point Ai, at the lower left corner of the board, the white 
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pieces are, from left to right, the rook or "chariot," the knight or "horse," the 
elephant guard or "minister," the advisor (located at the lower left corner of the 
king's box) and the king. Then, to the king's immediate right is another 
advisor, then another elephant, another knight, and another rook, located at 
position point Ii. There are also two other pieces called cannons, at position 
points B3 and H3. There are also five pawns or "soldiers," at position points 
A4, C4, E4, G4 and I4. The E4 and Ey pawns are the center pawns, the C4 and 
G4 pawns are the lateral pawns, and the A4 and I4 pawns are the edge pawns. 
The terms in quotes are the classical Chinese terms for these pieces. 

The white pieces are set up in white's "home territory," which consists of the 
lower half of the board in this diagram, while the black pieces are set up in 
black's home territory, which is at the upper half of the board. The upper and 
lower halves are separated by a clear white band between them, known as the 
"river." This river dividing band is of consequence to the movement of the 
pawn and elephant pieces. More about that later... 

Movement of the Pieces 



The rook or "chariot," as this piece is called by the Chinese, moves like the rook 
in international chess. The rook can move any number of position points in a 
horizontal or vertical direction. A player's rook cannot land on a position point 
that is occupied by one of that player's own pieces. However, the rook can land 
on and capture an opponent piece. The author prefers the term "rook" to 
"chariot" because the term "rook" is the common name for this piece in 
international chess. Also, it is more confusing to develop a system of Xiangqi 
algebraic notation if there are two pieces (chariots and cannons) that start with 
the same letter "C." 
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Object of Chinese Chess 

The object of the game of Xiangqi is 
to checkmate the opponent's king. 
Stalemating the opponent's king also 
results in victory in Xiangqi, unlike in 
international chess, where a stalemate 
leads to a draw. Since the opponent's 
king is trapped inside the king's box, 
and can only move one position point 
at a time, and only in a perpendicular 
direction, this leads to checkmate 
combinations that are counter¬ 
intuitive compared to checkmate 
combinations that are found in 
international chess. The rule 
prohibiting kings to occupy the same 
clear vertical file between the two 
king's boxes also leads to checkmate 
combinations that would not be 
possible in international chess. 

The following shows various examples 
of checkmates in Chinese chess. As a 
basic exercise, the reader should 
understand why and how all of these 
positions are checkmate. This will 
help provide the reader a basic 
understanding of the movements of 
each piece in Xiangqi, and the ability 
to begin to intuitively understand how 
to plan a checkmating combination or 
strategy: 


Checkmate Example No.l 



In this example, black is checkmating 
white's king with the rook and the 
knight. White's king can only move to 
three perpendicular position points in 
the king's box, all of which are 
threatened by black's rook and knight. 


Checkmate Example No.2 
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In this example, white's king is 
checkmated by two black rooks 
occupying two horizontal ranks, one 
rank being the rank on which the king 
is positioned, and the other rank being 
the rank in front of the king. This 
checkmate combination is familiar to 
those who play international chess. 


Checkmate Example No.3 



In this example, white's king is 
threatened by black's rook. White 
cannot move to the left, since that 
would be outside of the king's box, 
and cannot move to the right within 
the king's box, since black's king on E9 
faces a clear E file and is threatening 
the entire E file of white's king's box. 


Checkmate Example No.4 



In this example, black's king is 
cornered in the king's box by two 
rooks that mutually protect one 
another. 


Checkmate Example No.5 



In this example, black's king is trapped 
at the edge of black's king's box and is 
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Checkmate Example No.19 



In this example, black's king on Fp is 
being checkmated by white's F8 rook. 
Black's king cannot capture white's F8 
rook since the rook is protected from 
capture by white's A8 rook. White's 
king on E3 faces a clear E file, which 
prevents black's king from escaping to 
the E9 position point of black's king's 
box. 

Stalemates 

A player is in stalemate if the player's 
king is not located on a position point 
where the king is in check, but the 
player has no legal move to play. In 
international chess, a stalemate is a 
draw, but in Xiangqi, a stalemate is a 
loss to the stalemated player. FFere are 
two examples of stalemate positions in 
Chinese chess: 


Stalemate Example No.l 



It is black's turn to move. Only black's 
king remains, and the king is trapped 
at the F8 corner of black's king's box. 
White's rook is not directly checking 
black's king, but is blocking the two 
potential escape points for the king, at 
E8 and F9. White wins the game by 
completely trapping black's king in a 
stalemate position. 


Stalemate Example No.2 
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An Example Game of Xiangqi - 
Fast Checkmate 

The following is an example game of 
Chinese chess that leads to a quick, six- 
move checkmate. White begins by 
moving the B3 cannon to E3, which 
threatens black's central pawn at E7, 
since white's cannon can later jump 
over white's E4 pawn to capture 
black's E7 pawn. This is called the 
"central cannon opening," and is a very 
popular way to begin the game. The 
B3 to E3 cannon move is aggressive, 
since it attacks black's central E7 pawn, 
which defends black's king against E 
file attacks on the king by the white 
player's cannon or rook. The central 
cannon opening leads to various 
relatively clean opening game 
sequences: 



Black responds by moving the H8 
cannon to C8, which threatens white's 
C4 lateral pawn. The C4 pawn is less 
important than a central pawn, so 
black's counter-threat to capture an 
off-center white pawn does not 
compensate for the potential loss of 
black's more important central E7 
pawn. A better play for black might 
be to move a knight forward to defend 
black's E7 central pawn: 



White jumps the E3 cannon over 
white's E4 central pawn to capture 
black's E7 central pawn. Black's loss of 
this E7 pawn will make it easier for 
white to position rooks, cannons and 
other pieces directly in front of black's 
king, which later may help white to 
checkmate black: 
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In response to white, black's C8 
cannon captures white's C4 pawn. 
Black is at a disadvantage, having 
exchanged black's central pawn for a 
less important white lateral pawn at 
C4. Black's C4 cannon also threatens 
white's other lateral pawn at G4: 



White cannot defend white's G4 
pawn. White cannot move white's Hi 
knight to F2, to defend the G4 
position point, since white's Gi 
elephant blocks white's Hi knight 
from moving to F2. White can move 
the Hi knight to I3, but white's 
cannon on H3 would block white's I3 
knight from being able to move to G4 
to capture black's cannon if black 
moved the cannon to G4. Instead of 
directly defending the G4 pawn, white 
simply moves the G4 pawn to G5. 
Now, black's C4 cannon can only 
capture white's I4 pawn, which is 
defended by white's Ii rook. This is a 
common tactic, where a player moves 
away an undefended piece that is being 
targeted by an opponent's cannon, to 
cause the cannon's gunsite to shift to 
another piece that is defended, or that 
is less valuable than the initial target: 
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Black moves black's Bio knight to C8, 
threatening to capture white's E7 
cannon: 



White retreats white's E7 cannon to 
E5, which keeps white's cannon on a 
strong central position point, that can 
potentially threaten black's king: 


Black moves black's C4 cannon to C5, 
which threatens white's G5 pawn, 
since black's cannon can jump over 
white's E5 cannon to capture white's 
G5 pawn: 



White moves white's H3 cannon to 

H6: 
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Black jumps the C5 cannon over 
white's E5 cannon and captures white's 
G5 pawn. Black laughs at white since 
black captured two pawns, but white 
only captured one pawn: 



However, the joke is on black. White 
moves white's H6 cannon to E6, and 
checkmates white's king: 



This position is a checkmate against 
black's king for several reasons, that 
illustrate some basic concepts about 
the rules for Xiangqi. White’s E5 
cannon can jump over the E6 cannon 
to capture black's king. White cannot 
block this checkmate by putting a 
piece between white's cannons and the 
king, such as by moving an advisor in 
front of the king at E9, or moving the 
C8 knight to E9 or E7 in front of the 
king, or moving an elephant to E8. 
This is because if there is a piece in 
front of white's second cannon at E6, 
white's E6 cannon will be able to jump 
over that piece and capture the king. 
Also, the king cannot escape the threat 
from white's double cannons, because 
the king can only move in a 
perpendicular direction. The only 
open perpendicular space for the king 
is on E9, which is in front of the king, 
which would keep the king in the 
gunsites of white's cannons. If black 
had previously moved an advisor to 
E9, the king would have been able to 
move perpendicularly one space to the 
side, to the empty space where the 
advisor was located, and would have 
been be out of the range of the 
cannons. 
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Xiangqi General Strategy 
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Introduction to Xiangqi Strategy 

In the initial Chinese chess game 
setup, the pieces on the board form an 
entanglement of pieces that prevents a 
player from moving a checkmate- 
capable combination of pieces towards 
the opponent's king's box. To win, a 
player must somehow break down or 
"punch holes" into this "fabric" or 
"entanglement" of pieces on board. 
This will create access pathways that 
will enable the player to assemble a 
combination of pieces, that are capable 
of checkmating the king, around the 
opponent's king's box, and then use 
those pieces to cause a checkmate. 


assume that Xiangqi has similar tactics 
to international chess, and may at first 
attempt to play to "control the center." 
Soon after playing a few introductory 
games, that player thinks, "Wait a 
minute. I am trying to control the 
center. But where is the center?" The 
international chess player soon realizes 
a basic idea. In Xiangqi, "controlling 
the center" is not a concept that is as 
important, or that is as conceptually 
well-defined, as this concept is in 
international chess. In Xiangqi, there 
is no obvious "center" to control. 
Instead, there is only an entanglement 
of pieces through which a player must 
punch holes, to make access pathways 
so that the player's pieces can move 
towards the opponent's king's box. 

Therefore, the over-arching tactic in 
Xiangqi is to "break through the 
entanglement of playing pieces that 
exist in the initial position of the 
board, to be able to position a 
checkmate-capable combination of 
pieces in the vicinity of the opponent's 
king's box." There is less emphasis on 
"control the center" as there might be 
in international chess. 

The Basic King's Box Defense 


A player of international chess who 
first learns to play Xiangqi might first 


A Xiangqi player should keep in mind 
the idea of the basic king's box defense. 
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Here, two elephants and two advisors 
form a defense structure around the 
king, that is generally difficult and 
time-consuming for the opponent to 
break through for purposes of 
checkmating the opponent's king. 
Two elephants, mutually protecting 
one another, can be positioned around 
the king's box, such as at Ci and E3. In 
addition, two advisors, mutually 
protecting one another, can be 
positioned around the king's box, such 
as at Di and E2: 



The basic king's box defense can be 
efficiently constructed in only two 
turns, by moving one advisor and one 
elephant. The two turns that a player 
uses up to form this defensive 
structure represent a good investment 
of tempos. This is because the 


formation of this structure will force 
the opponent to spend more than two 
turns to try to break down this 
structure, compared to if the structure 
did not exist. 

Forming the king's box defense is 
similar to castling a king in western or 
international chess, in that the move 
requires a minimal number of turns 
for a player to implement, but forces 
the opponent to use greater numbers 
of tempos and more powerful pieces 
to checkmate the player's king. 

The king's box defense may not be the 
best structure to form in the opening 
game, since the advisor on E2 would 
block the 2 rank, preventing a 
developed rook on A2 or H2 from 
having clear access through the entire 2 
rank. In addition, the two turns that 
are needed to form the king's box 
defense in the opening game are 
probably best used for developing 
pieces such as knights, rooks and 
cannons. This is generally because a 
strong king's box defense is often not 
needed in the opening game, but the 
rapid development of pieces is 
immediately useful in the opening 
game. 

A player whose king is defended by a 
basic king's box defense can be 
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invincible, if the opponent does not 
possess enough pieces, of enough 
power, to be able to break through the 
king's box defense and checkmate the 
player's king. Therefore, it may be a 
good idea to form a basic king's box 
defense by the beginning of the middle 
game. Sometimes, a player's position 
during a game may be stable enough 
that the player may not need to use the 
two required turns to develop a basic 
king's box defense until the endgame, 
and sometimes a player can win a game 
against a weaker opponent without 
needing to form a basic king's box 
defense at all. The capture of any of 
the elephants or advisors that help to 
form the king's box defense may 
greatly undermine a player's ability to 
defend his or her king. 

The Point Value of the Pieces 

Various sources have suggested point 
values for the pieces in Xiangqi as 
indicated by the following table. This 
table is subjective, in that "exact" point 
values cannot be determined, unless a 
super-rational computer can be 
programmed to calculate them. The 
actual value of a piece depends on the 
position context of where the piece is 
located on the board during any one 
moment in a game. For example, a 
pawn that crosses the river may later 


become critically important for 
enabling the checkmate of an 
opponent's king: 


Piece 

Point Value 

King or General 

Priceless 

Rook or Chariot 

10 

Cannon 

4-5 

Knight or Horse 

4 

Elephant or Minister 

2 

Advisor 

2 

Pawn or soldier 

1 

Pawn after crossing 
the river 

2 


The author suggests one modification 
to this standard table. The point 
values of the elephants and advisors 
are considered low (only 2 points) 
because these two pieces have very 
limited offense value. However, as 
defensive pieces forming a basic king's 
box defense, these two pieces are 
extremely valuable. The loss of just 
one of these pieces can provide all of 
the weakening or damage, to the king's 
box defense, that is needed for an 
opponent to penetrate the king's box 
and checkmate the king. Therefore, it 
may be appropriate to assign the 
elephants and the advisors a high point 
value of 8 or 9 to indicate their high 
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value as defensive pieces. 

The Xiangqi Opening Game 

Chinese Xiangqi experts have written 
vast numbers of articles and books on 
opening game theory in Xiangqi. It 
would be beyond the scope of this 
book to completely explore this topic, 
since there are many basic opening 
game sequences and variations of these 
basic opening game sequences. 
Instead, a few basic ideas will be 
presented, and the reader will need to 
do much extra research to fully grasp 
this topic. Chinese Xiangqi players 
have developed an online, standard 
Encyclopedia of Chinese Chess 
Openings (ECCO), which is useful for 
those who wish to study openings in 
depth. 

Classical Xiangqi opening game 
theory, developed over many decades, 
is generally respected. However, 
super-rational computer players may 
not exactly follow the opening game 
sequences presented in classical 
opening theories. This may suggest 
that some classical opening game 
sequences are not fully optimal. This 
may also suggest that a wide variety of 
opening game sequences, that 
combine different elements from 
different "classical" opening game 


sequences, can lead to optimal play, 
that leads to draws or wins against 
strong opponents. If one opening 
game sequence results in a draw when 
played in a game between two super- 
rational players, then that opening 
game sequence is as good as a different 
opening game sequence that also 
results in a draw when played in a 
game between two super-rational 
players. There is currently no known 
"perfect" opening game sequence in 
Xiangqi that guarantees the first player 
a win. 

The player should use common sense 
when deciding which opening game 
sequences to persue, and tailor 
opening game responses to best 
respond to the opponent's opening 
game plays. Every chess player should 
ideally reconstruct, or re-invent, a 
rationale for justifying each move in 
the opening game while playing each 
new game, instead of memorize 
sequences from pre-existing opening 
game theory. 

Generally, most opening games in 
Xiangqi mix and match various basic 
tactical elements. Examples of these 
opening game elements include: 
developing a rook by moving the 
rooks i position point forward to a 
clear 2 rank (for white) or a clear 9 
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rank (for black), using cannons to 
threaten opponent pawns, moving a 
lateral pawn forward by i position 
point (this play has various tactical 
advantages that will be explained in 
other ares of this book), moving an 
advisor or an elephant forward to 
begin forming a basic king's box 
defense, moving knights forward to 
defend a player's pawns or threaten 
opponent pawns, and moving a rook 
to the D or F files, where the rook will 
often be positioned at the intersection 
of a clear rank and a clear file for 
improved mobility. 

The following is an opening game 
sequence, generated by computer 
players, that demonstrates some of 
these elements of a Xiangqi opening 
game. Basic rationales are presented 
for playing each element. Most 
opening game sequences combine 
these elements in different ways: 

Xiangqi Example Opening Game 

First, white starts by moving the B3 
cannon to E3. This is a popular first 
move, called the "central cannon 
opening," which threatens black's 
central pawn and puts the cannon on 
the central E file, where the cannon 
may later threaten black's king. One 
reason why the central cannon move 


(cannon to E3) is a popular first move 
in the game is because this play 
immediately threatens the opponent's 
central pawn. A popular response to 
the central cannon move is to bring 
out a knight onto a position point that 
defends that central pawn. This play 
both develops the knight and protects 
the central pawn, all in one tempo: 
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Black responds by moving a knight to 
either C8 or G8, which defend black's 
central pawn. Here, black moves the 
Bio knight to C8: 
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those turns to develop pieces such as 
rooks and knights, often leads to a 
losing position. 

A common example of pawn-grabbing 
is the use of a cannon to continuously 
grab the opponent's pawns in the 
opening game, while the opponent 
calmly develops rooks and knights to 
gain a stronger position. For example, 
in the following game, white began by 
moving the B3 chariot to C3, and then 
jumping the C3 chariot to C7 to 
capture black's C7 pawn. Black 
developed the Bio knight by moving it 
to A8. White used up two turns to 
grab one pawn, instead of using those 
turns to develop pieces like knights 
and rooks: 



White continued pawn-grabbing, by 
next grabbing black's G7 pawn, then 


the A7 pawn, and the black's central 
E7 pawn. After white's pointless 
opening game moves, which did not 
result in the development of any of 
white's pieces, and only gained four 
pawns for white, black was far ahead 
in development. Black had a knight 
and a cannon positioned in white's 
territory, and was now going to move 
the A10 rook to A7 to threaten white's 
greedy G4 cannon. This would put 
black in a position to eventually line 
up two cannons on white's E file, 
which threatens checkmate of white's 
king: 



Pawn Grabbing Versus 
Rook Development 

Computer analysis suggests that the 
player who develops a rook "in 
exchange for" the loss of a pawn tends 
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The Chinese Chess Endgame 

To checkmate the opponent, a player 
needs a combination of pieces in the 
vicinity of the opponent's king's box 
that is capable of checkmating the 
opponent's king. Players must 
understand what are some of the 
combinations of pieces that can cause a 
checkmate in the endgame, and which 
combinations lack the power to cause 
a checkmate. Players should play such 
as to have towards the endgame a 
combination of pieces that is capable 
of checkmating the opponent's king. 
Players should also play such as to 
prevent the opponent from having 
such a combination of pieces towards 
the endgame. 

If, at the endgame, a player has a 
sufficient number of chess pieces, of a 
sufficient combination of types, to be 
able to checkmate the opponent's 
king, but the opponent does not have 
such a combination, the player with 
the checkmate-capable combination of 
pieces is obviously most likely to win 
the game. It is possible for both 
players to reach the endgame, such 
that neither player has a combination 
of pieces that can checkmating a king. 
In that case, the players can mutually 
agree to a draw. 


The ability to plan out a checkmate is 
a basic skill of the Xiangqi player. The 
two "ends" of a Xiangqi game are the 
opening game and the endgame, and 
the middle game is in between, 
connecting the opening game with the 
endgame. It is not too difficult to 
learn how to implement a good 
opening game. It is more difficult to 
learn how to engineer checkmate 
combinations. The most difficult skill 
to learn is how to play the middle 
game well, to connect a competent 
opening game sequence with a 
competent endgame checkmating 
sequence. 

When a player masters both opening 
game play, and endgame checkmating 
play, the player will be better able to 
understand how to "bridge" the two 
phases of the game, that is, how to 
play a middle game such as to lead to 
an endgame situation where the player 
has the pieces, and that knowledge, 
that are needed to engineer a 
checkmate. 

An expert player may have a vision 
after playing the opening game of 
what combinations of pieces the player 
needs towards the endgame to 
engineer a checkmate, and play the 
middle game such as to end up with 
such a combination. The following 
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consists of exercises that give some idea 
of how to engineer checkmates, and 
which piece combinations are capable 
of forcing a checkmate and which are 
not capable. Some experts believe that 
a beginning Xiangqi player should 
master the skill of engineering 
checkmates before mastering any other 
skill. An intuition for how to engineer 
a checkmate in Xiangqi certainly 
informs an understanding of how to 
play an opening game and a middle 
game properly. 

Endgame Problem No. 1 
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White to play and mate in 5 turns: 

First, white's knight moves to G9, 
which forces black's king to move to 
Fio: 



Next, white's rook captures black's 
advisor, which traps black's king. 
Black then moves the pawn, to A5: 



If black's king stays on Fio, white's 
rook can checkmate the king by 
moving anywhere on the F file except 
next to the king on Fp, where the king 
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can capture white's rook. Therefore, if 
white moves the rook such that the 
rook can access any position point on 
the F file besides F9, then black will be 
forced to move the king. If white 
keeps the rook on the E file outside of 
black's king's box, black will be forced 
to move to F9, which is the only safe 
position point that the king can access 
from Fio. If the king is on F9, the king 
can only access three possible position 
points, at Fio, F8 and E9. If black's 
king moves to E9, White's rook can 
checkmate the king if the rook is on 
the left side of the 9 rank, outside of 
black's king's box. If black's king 
moves to Fio or F8, white's rook can 
checkmate black's king if white puts 
the rook on the F file, outside of 
black's king's box. 

To be able to checkmate black's king 
no matter on which of these three 
position points (Fio, F8 or E9) the 
king is located, white's rook needs to 
be located at an intersection that will 
allow the rook to move to both the 9 
rank or the F file, to a position point 
located outside of the king's box. First, 
the rook moves to E5, keeping the 
rook on the E file, and forcing black's 
king to move to F9: 



Then, white's rook moves to either A5 
or C5, either of which gives the rook 
access to both the 9 rank and the F file, 
so that the rook can access a position 
point on either the 9 rank or the F file 
that is outside of black's king's box. 
White moves to A5 and captures 
black's pawn, after which black's king 
moves to Fio: 
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Endgame Problem No. 35 



White starts by moving the knight to 
C8, which checks black's king and 
controls the central E9 position point 
of black's king's box: 



Black's king should not move to E10, 
because then the king would be 
trapped in a "knight cage," where 
white's knight would control the Dio 
and E9 position points. White would 
then be able to checkmate immediately 
by moving the rook to Dio: 



To prevent this quick checkmate, 
black's king moves to E8: 
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White's rook moves to Ey, which 
checks black's king. The king moves to 
F8: 



White moves the rook to Gy. This 
play threatens black's knight, and 
positions the rook to attack the king 
on the right side of the board. Black's 
rook moves to H8: 



Black's rook move to H8 helped 
prevent white from putting white's 
rook on G8 and checking black's king, 
a play which can lead to checkmate 
with optimal play. White now moves 
the cannon to A6. This play enables 
white's cannon to check black's king at 
A8 on the next turn. Black moves the 
rook to 18 , so that the rook will be 
protected by black's knight and 
elephant, and the rook can continue to 
protect the 8 rank: 



White moves the cannon to A8, which 
checks black's king. If the king moves, 
white's cannon will be able to capture 
black's 18 rook. Black moves the Gio 
elephant to E8 to deflect white's 
cannon threat. However, black's 
elephant play gives white the ability to 
discovery check black's king with 
white's cannon if white moves the C8 
knight: 
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traps the king at F8 by controlling the 
E8 and F9 position points. Black 
moves the elephant to Cio to remove 
white's cannon check of black's king: 
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Xiangqi Annotated Game No .3 

Here is an example of a game of 
Chinese chess that shows the dangers 
of pawn grabbing in the opening 
game. White's pawn-grabbing, which 
was done without much development 
of white's pieces, led to an early 
checkmate for white: 



White begins by moving the B3 
cannon to C3, which threatens black's 
lateral pawn at C7. The lateral pawn is 
not of much strategic value. A more 
popular opening play would be to 
move the cannon to E3, to threaten 
black's central pawn. Capturing the 
central pawn gives significantly more 
advantage than capturing other 
opponent pawns, since the central 
pawn helps to obstruct pieces from 
forming a centralized E-file attack on 


the king's box: 



Black moves the Bio knight to A8. 
This play develops the knight, but the 
knight does not defend black's C7 
pawn since the knight is blocked by 
black's B8 cannon from being able to 
access and defend the C7 position 
point. This may result in white's 
cannon capturing black's C7 pawn. 
However, the loss of the pawn is made 
up for by black's gain from developing 
the knight. In addition, if white's 
cannon captures the C7 pawn, black 
can discovery check white's C7 cannon 
with black's A8 knight by moving 
black's B8 cannon to E8. Moving 
black's cannon removes the block on 
black's A8 knight, so that the knight 
threatens white's cannon on C7. Also, 
black's cannon on E8 will threaten 
white's central pawn at E4: 
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White captures black's C7 pawn: 



Black's B8 cannon moves to E8, 
threatening white's E4 central pawn, 
and causing the discovery check of 
white's C7 cannon with the A8 knight: 


White saves white's C7 cannon by 
capturing another relatively useless 
lateral pawn, at G7. So far, white has 
not developed any pieces, and has only 
captured pawns: 



Black's E8 cannon captures white's 
central E4 pawn, which damages 
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white's ability to defend the king 
against cannon and rook threats by 
black on the E rank in front of white's 
king: 



White decides to use the G7 cannon to 
capture another pawn at Ay, instead 
of developing a piece. White's A7 
cannon also threatens black's rook: 



Black moves the A8 knight to C7, 
which results in the discovery check of 
white's A7 cannon by black's A10 
rook. Black's C7 knight is now well 
developed and is positioned in an open 
area, and attacks eight position points: 



White's A7 cannon captures another 
black pawn, the central E7 pawn: 
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positions the knight close to white's 
king's box, on a completely open 
position point, and also threatens 
white's E7 cannon: 
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White retreats the E7 cannon to G7. 
White is forced to make this time- 
wasting play that does not contribute 
to white's development: 
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Black moves the A10 rook to A7, a play 
which develops the rook, so that the 
rook faces an open 7 file. The rook 
also threatens white's cannon. Black's 
rook will also be able to help force a 
checkmate: 



White moves the Ai rook to A3, to 
develop the rook: 
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Now, black does something that 
endangers white. Black moves the H8 
cannon to E8, which doubles up the 
cannons in front of white's king on Ei, 
where the king cannot move left or 
right due to white's Di and Fi advisors. 
This is a dangerous situation for any 
king in the game of Xiangqi: 



The king is trapped between the king's 
advisors. White moves the G7 cannon 
to E7, which is a stalling tactic that 
adds an extra piece between black's E8 
cannon and white's king, to 
temporarily block the check on white's 
king by black's E8 cannon: 



Black's A7 rook captures white's E7 
cannon. Black's strong offensive play 
of lining up the cannons in front of 
white's king has resulted in the loss of 
white's cannon: 



Black's capture of white's E7 cannon 
buys white the tempo that white needs 
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or Xiangqi 

Book of Board Game Strategy 

The ancient Chinese board game of Xiangqi, or 
Chinese Chess, has been played for over 1,000 years. 
However, few books have been published in the 
English language on the strategy of Chinese Chess. 
Now, this new book demonstrates optimal strategies, 
verified by modern computer analysis. The book is 
heavily illustrated with pictographic chess board 
diagrams, similar to diagrams in international chess 
books. These picture pieces are easier to visualize 
than classical Xiangqi Chinese character piece 
labels. Excessive use of algebraic notation is 
avoided, making it easier to follow game annotations, 
and to evaluate positions. This book is an easier way 
for English speakers to learn this complex, baffling 
and counter-intuitive board game, that has a tactical 
language quite different from that of international 
chess. Various topics are covered: 


• Xiangqi Rules 

• Opening Game Theory 

• Middle Game and End Game Tactics 

• Beginning, Intermediate and Expert Strategies 

• Fully Annotated Games with Play-by-play analysis 

• Hundreds of Illustrations - An Actual Board is Not 
Needed to Follow Annotated games! 
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